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THE NURSE AS A SOCIAL FACTOR 1 

By ISADORE SHAPIRO 

Member of the Birmingham Bar and of the Alabama Legislature 

The task of the times is the righting of wrongs. Every human 
activity is saturated with the spirit of service, at no period has the 
gospel of brotherhood been so nearly paramount, civic righteousness is 
in the ascendency, industrial peace is being accelerated, the application 
of true religion receives more consideration than the preaching of dog- 
matic theology, disease has intelligent opposition, every abuse is en- 
countering rectification, sunshine is no longer a monopoly, the freedom 
of air is attainable, social justice is supplanting charity, the common 
goal is the common weal. These projects for mass betterment inspire 
us with the hope of an ameliorated future. The imperfections of these 
projects and their incompleteness create an arena for high resolves and 
sublime endeavors. 

The aim of reform is the advancement of the human race. Such 
advancement is dependent, fundamentally, upon the public health. In 
the crusade against disease and in the battle for health, no one is better 
equipped than the nurse. The nurse is essentially an ameliorist, she 
is a humanitarian by profession. As a social agency, she is a factor 
of great potency. A utilitarian by precept, the life of the nurse is 
dedicated to the service of humanity. 

The efficient nurse should possess certain characteristics. Above all, 
she must be human. She must be a nurse by temperament, patient to 
a high degree, gentle and sympathetic. A gentle touch, an encouraging 
word, a sympathetic demeanor, ofttimes mean more to the patient than 
the administration of drugs. There is nothing more exhilarating than 
the warmth of a fellow-being, and yet the nurse must not permit senti- 
ment to override discretion. 

Some nurses serve as mere machines, and go about their work mechan- 
ically, feeling that their full duty is performed when they execute the 
instructions of the doctor and follow their daily routine. The nurse 
should manifest an interest in the patient's welfare, and this interest 
must not be conventional but heartfelt and sincere. This interest 

1 Read before the Alabama Graduate Nurses' Association, October 13, 1914. 
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should not be confined to the patient. If the nurse is attending the 
patient in his home, his surroundings, his every comfort, deserve 
attention. 

Being temperamentally a nurse, the next prerequisite is an education. 
In any vocation the value of an education can hardly be exaggerated. 
Education makes for efficiency. It is not meant that one cannot be 
an efficient nurse unless she has a knowledge of languages and an under- 
standing of the arts and sciences. But she can be more efficient if she 
possesses a general education. This includes a familiarity with current 
affairs. One cannot have a proper understanding of things unless he 
has some knowledge of their derivation and terminology. A general 
education would materially assist the nurse in the acquisition of her 
technical education and in the training school. She would comprehend 
more readily and intelligently. Moreover, a broad knowledge of affairs, 
particularly of current events, would make her more companionable, 
and to be companionable is one of the nurse's prime missions. 

Then, the nurse should have a technical knowledge of her vocation. 
In short, she must be a Nurse. She cannot be a successful nurse unless 
she has a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, obstetrics, dietetics, 
hygiene, practical dressing of wounds, domestic science, cooking, etc. 

No one should be permitted to pursue the practice of nursing unless 
she is a graduate of a training school approved by some official author- 
ity, and every graduate nurse should be required to register. I believe 
most strongly in a system of registration, and, as a member of the next 
legislature, will do whatever I can to have such a system adopted by 
the State of Alabama. 

Endowed with the nurse's temperament, possessed both of a general 
and technical education, and having duly registered, the graduate 
nurse, in addition to the pursuit of her vocation, can render to society 
a service of incalculable worth. The district nurse, especially, has 
every opportunity for usefulness. 

The Red Cross is one of the colossal monuments to humanity. The 
one civilized remnant of the European war is the Red Cross. The 
soldier on the firing line and the Red Cross nurse on the slaughter-field, 
constitute a grotesque paradox. One is civilization collapsed, the other 
is civilization exemplified. One is a destroyer; the other a saver. 

Not only in the campaign against disease, but in all enterprises for 
social and industrial progression, the nurse is in a conspicuous position 
to be a leader. By being active in your nurses' organization and in 
this state society, you will be rendering a vast service to your profession. 
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Whatever promotes the profession of nursing also advances the human 
race. 

The activities of the graduate nurse should not be confined to her 
own organization, she should assume a live interest in all endeavors for 
social improvement. The suppression of vice, the cessation of child 
exploitation, the education of the masses, the morality of the streets, the 
sanitation of the home, the cleanliness of the people, the purity of food, 
the adequacy of playgrounds, the procurement of labor — in these and 
kindred movements, the assistance and counsel and cooperation of the 
graduate nurse is absolutely imperative. 

The message that I desire to convey to this first gathering of the 
Alabama Graduate Nurses' Association is that the nurse be, first, 
human; second, educated; third, trained and registered, and, lastly, 
that she have a social vision, a social conscience, and that she par- 
ticipate actively in all enterprises for community betterment. 

Such a combination will make of the nurse a purveyor of health, 
a propeller of good, a champion of life. 

A CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION IN EGYPT 

By FRANCES JACKSON BENNETT 
Assiut, Egypt 

It was Christmas Eve and the air was decidedly chilly as we walked 
over to the Mission Hospital, making us gather our wraps more closely 
around us. As we entered the ground floor not a soul was visible and 
even on the first floor there was an unusual silence and lack of bustle. 
However, as we mounted higher merry sounds greeted our ears and 
guided by them, we made our way to the large chapel, which, to econ- 
omize space, had been built above the wards. Here a very bright sight 
met our eyes. At the top of the chapel was a large Christmas tree 
laden with toys, while on a table close by lay large bundles of warm 
clothing which loving hands had prepared. And the body of the chapel ! 
Can one ever forget that sight? Down the left side women were 
crowding together while on the right the men squatted, all looking so 
cozy and picturesque for they were enveloped in bright red blankets, 
provided by the hospital as part of the indoor patients' dress. All, 
of course, were very excited. To most of them that was the most 
wonderful evening they had ever known, for, with the exception of one 
or two old patients, none had even heard of a Christmas tree before. 



